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Memorabilia. 


MEHE latest number of The Library begins 

with Mr. A. FE. B. Kirwood’s fine account 
of the printer, Richard Field (1589-1624). 
One section of this throws light on printing 
at the period, The writer has 


in general 
made a computation of the annual output of 
Field’s It reached its maximum in 
1596 with over 4,400 pages, and sank to its 
minimum in 1600 with 300 pages. For 1589- 
1594 between 1,000 and 1,500 pages seems to 
have been the tale; 1595 saw 2,800 printed ; 
after the maximum of the next year came a 
drop in 1597 to about 1,900 The average 
from 1594 to 1600 stands at about 2,500; 
during the next three years at about 1,300; 
after that till 1610 at about 2,100. From 
that year there is a decline, but a gradual 
one which maintains the average at about 
1,700 for the last six or seven years. The 
resulting average output for a normal year 
during the whole of Field’s working period 
is about 2,000 quarto pages. It has been 
calculated that a small printing-house in a 
year of 300 working days could at this time 


press. 


if fully occupied turn out from 2,000 to 
2,400 quarto pages. Mr. Walter Menzies 
writes very pleasantly of the Library of 


Alexander Reid, physician and surgeon, now 
at’ Marischal College, Aberdeen, and Mr. 
Carroll Camden, Jr., tells us all about Eliza- 
bethan Almanacs and Prognostications. We 
would particularly draw attention to Pro- 
fessor A. W. Pollard’s note on the new edition 
of the Catalogue of Printed Books at the 
sritish Museum, of which the first volume 
has now appeared (A—Aegi). It is designed 
to emphasize the immense services rendered 
to the Catalogue by the ideals and the 
labours of Arthur W. K. Miller, for whom 
place is claimed in the ‘ D. N. B.’ 


HE July number of the Journal of the 
Society for Army Historical Research 
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(which includes the brochure commemorating 
the Festival Banquet of July 14 last year) 
continues the Diary and Letters of Arthur 
Moffatt Lang, serving as 1st Lieutenant with 
the Bengal Engineers in 1857. The present 
instalment takes us from Oct. 31 to Nov. 30, 
ind we see the writer after some nine days 
at Bantara arrived, by Nov. 14, before Luck- 
now, An interesting feature is the sketch 
map of Lucknow drawn by Lang. Mr. D. D. 
Daly contributes an account of Brigadier- 
General Sir Charles MacCarthy (1764-1824), 
and Mr. Fred, Gilbert Blakeslee writes on the 
epaulet. The epaulet, we are told, was intro- 
duced at the Restoration, an arrangement of 
bows of ribbon to be worn on the right shoul- 
der only. When it went out of fashion officers 
wore instead of it wings, ornamented with 
gold or silver lace and attached to each shoul- 
der seam. Epaulets re-appeared in 1750, and 
the article tells us briefly their various devel- 
opments up to the time of the Great War. 
\fANY of our readers will probably find it 
~~ worth while to make note of the fact thai 
the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research for June of this year (Vol. ix. No. 
25) contains Part I. of a ‘ Bibliography of the 
Registers (printed) of the Universities, Inns 
of Court, Colleges and Schools of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland’ drawn up by Mr. H. 
Raven-Hart. This gives the registers of Uni- 
versities, Inns of Court, and Colleges. It 
would seem that the earliest printed compila- 
tion of the nature of an historical register 


is the ‘ Cantabrigienses Graduati... ab anno 
1659 usque ad annum 1800’ published 
in 1800, 


( UR. readers will like to have their atten- 

tion drawn to Mr. Ambrose HEat’s im- 
portant and beautiful new book (Cambridge 
University Press), ‘The English Writing- 
masters and their Copy-books 1570-1800.’ A 
volume in crown folio (pp. xl. 212) with 
eighty-two plates, the work is divided into 
two sections: a biographical dictionary of 
writing-masters, of whom over four hundred 
and fifty are recorded, and a bibliographical 
description of their copy-books. There are 
twenty-three portraits. Mr. Stanley Mori- 
son supplies an introduction tracing the devel- 
opment of English handwriting. The book 
fills a gap, for nothing of the kind has been 
attempted since the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The topic is full of interest, Calli- 
graphy, it is true, counts for little or nothing 
among us now-a-days; but still, among some 
races, it is esteemed serious art, and it may 
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not be altogether fanciful to find significance 
in its practice, as in its abandonment. Are 
China and Japan at all weakening in their 
interest in it? To go back to Mr. Heal’s 
book: the edition is limited to 306 copies, and 
of these only 180 numbered copies are for 
The price is £5 5s. 


general sale, 

A CORRESPONDENT writes to tell us of 
4% a pamphlet, ‘The Silkweavers of Spital- 
fields and Bethnal Green,’ which has recently 
been published, under the authority of the 
Board‘of Education, written by Mr, A. K. 
Sabin, the officer in charge of the Bethnal 
Green Museum. This work (published at 
ninepence) will be of interest to many readers 
of * N. and-Q.” “it a brief outline 
sketch of the history of silk production, and 
traces the foundation of the silk weaving in- 
dustry in the East End of London from the 
times when a community of Huguenots set- 
tled there after the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s day, and again after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. The industry 
was once a_ flourishing concern, but ‘‘ the 
numbers have steadily declined until there 
remains now, in 1931, a scattered group of 
eleven only, and these eleven are elderly per- 
who leave no carry on 
the traditions.’”? The pamphlet contains a 
catalogue of the woven silk exhibits which 
are to be seen in the Bethnal Green Museum, 
and there are twelve half-tone reproductions, 


contains 





sons, successors to 


which will give some idea of the exquisite 

designs. 

‘““MVYHE Great Bed of Ware’ has_ been 
acquired for the Victoria and Albert 


Museum. It will be on view for a month at 
26, King Street, St. James’s Square, at the 
premises of Messrs, Frank Partridge and 
Sons, from whom it has been purchased. It 
is an immense construction of oak, which has 
been known and remarked upon for the last 
three hundred years, being first mentioned in 
1596 by a German prince on a visit to Eng- 
land. In the seventeenth century it was in 
the Crown Inn at Ware and in 1764 it passed 
to the Saracen’s Head in the same town. It 
is richly carved with foliage and geometrical 
ornament, and has inlays of coloured wood 
in designs representing classical buildings. 
Being about 11ft. square, it is much larger 
than any other bedstead known. At some 
now distant date its height has been greatly 
reduced. The Times, from whose columns 
we are quoting, states that a grant from the 
National Art-Collection Fund has made its 
acquisition by the Museum possible. 
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\ TE notice in L’Intermédiaire for June 30 
mention of a statue of St. Joan of Are, 
the work of Princess Marie d’Orleans, daugh- 


ter of Louis XVIII. It seems it was inaug- 
urated in June, 1837, at the time of the 
restoration of the Versailles Museum, but 
has since been lost sight of. Mme. de 


Girardin calls it a masterpiece of graceful 
inspiration, which would have made a name 
for its creator if she had not been a princess, 

\ querist in this same number throws 
doubt on the old story which used to be told 
to the young about Henri Quatre being sur- 
prised by the English Ambassador on_ all 
fours giving his children a ride on his back. 
It is suggested that it dates from the time of 
the Restoration of the monarchy, or perhaps 
was an eighteenth century invention. 





Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Daily Post. 
17351. 


Saturday, July 10, 





Paris, July 9. We have been alarm’d here 
with the Report of an Infurrection at Rouen, 
and the actual March of feveral Batallions 
to quell it; but moft People look upon it as 
groundlefs as that of a Camp to be form’d 
near Dunkirk. Tis certain the late dreadful 
Storms thereabouts have put tthe whole 
Country under a great Confternation ; feveral 
have been kill’d, great Numbers hurt, and a 
new Convent quite deftroy’d by Lightning. 
Two Batallions have been order’d ito Picardy, 
to forward the Works of the Canal there, the 
King being refolved to finifh them as foon 
as poffible. The Sieur du Jard, Firft Secre- 
tary to the Marquefs de Villeneuve, our 
Embaffador at Conftantinople, who brought 
lately two Letters from thence, notifying 
his Sublime Highnefs’s Acceffion to the 
Throne, is departed on his Return to that 
Court, with a Letter from his moft Chriftian 
Majefty, and another from the Cardinal de 
Fleury, in Anfwer to them, and Prefents to 
the Grand Signor and the Chief Officers of 
the Porte. Thofe for his Sublime Highnefs 
are faid to be, a curious pair of Piftols, with 


the Barrels engrav’d, in Imitation of 
Mofaick Work; feverai Gold and _ Silver 
Watches, and 20 Gold Snuff-30xes: Thofe 


for the Prime Vizier, a rich Cafket with a 
large Parcel of fine China, and fix Cabinet 
Lanthorns of a new Invention: For the 
Chief Officers, a Dozen of Ponyards, 
garnifh’d with Gold and Silver, and made 
after the Turkifh Fafhion. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Literary and Historical | 


Notes. 


DUNSTAFFNAGE PAPERS 


The following abstracts were made by me 
from some of the earlier Dunstaffnage 
Papers, which the present Captain of Dun- 
staffnage kindly allowed me to examine in 

1929. The numeration follows 
that used in a fairly detailed inventory 

drawn up by one of his predecessors. This 
inventory I compared with such documents 

as I dealt with, and found it to be wholly 
reliable; but some of the earlier originals 
were missing from the collection, appar- 
ently not having been returned by the law- 
yer to whom they had been sent in refer- 
ence to the Dunstaffnage Castle case, which 
was heard before the Court of Session in 


1909-10. 


1. At Sonnachan, 24 May, 1488: Notarial 
copy (made for Morich M’Federan of Son- 
nachan by Patrick son of John, priest of Ross 
and notary, and witnessed by Sir 
Filanus, vicar of . ,Duncan son of 
Fynla, Donald M’Kywyr and Niven 
M’Phaill) of a charter by Duncan Cambell 
f Lochawe, dated at Inchdrynich, 10 Dec., 
, granting to Dominicus (i.e.. Maeldon- 


August, 


llocese 


ich) M’Federan and the heirs male of his 
body gotten or to be gotten the 1 merk 
land of Sonnachan near the Port between 


{ltbane and Altynleppeny in the lordship 
f Lochawe, together with the ferry belong- 
g to the said land between the rivers Tetill 
and Borchlich on the east and the rivers 
Gawan and Awe on the west. No witnesses 
to the charter are given. The final part of 
the document is much faded. 

2. 12 July, 1490: Charter of the liferent 
of the 4 merk land of Blairdarg and 2 merk 
and of Kerintray, in Stratherne, by John, 
Lord Drummond, to his beloved Alexander 
Campbell of Dunstaffnage, baillie of Glenyra. 
No witnesses. 

3. At Dunoon, 24 June, 1502: Charter of 
the under-mentioned subjects by the Earl of 
Argyll to his beloved cousin, Alexander Camp- 
bell keir (cearr: ‘‘left-handed’’) and _ the 
lawful heirs male of his body gotten or to be 
gotten, whom failing to revert to the grantor, 
witnessed by Colin, apparent heir of the 
Earl, John Dewar, priest of Kilmun, John 
Campbell, rector of Kilmartin, Mr. Duncan 
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M’Arthur, chancellor of Lismore Cathedral, 
Colin Campbell, son of the Knight, Archibald 
Campbell of Ardnablaka and Alexander 
M’Iver of Pennymore. The subjects are :— 
Pennycastle of Dunstaffnage, Penny 
Achinche, the pennyland of Ganewane, penny- 
land of Penginaphur, pennyland of Garv- 
pengyn, pennyland of Kilmore, pennyland 
of Dawgawach, 12 merk land of Glencruten 
and 6 merk land of Barranoachtrach, all in 
Lorne, together with one third of the fishing 
of Kenlochfechyn and rights of nets and boat. 
The grantee is to be Keeper of Dunstafinage 
Castle. 

The above deed was not in the collection, 
but was cited verbatim in the Dunstaffnage 
Castle I give it here as being of in- 
terest. 


case. 


4. Same place and date: Precept on the 
above by the Earl, ordering John 
M’Connochie of Stronchormaig, John 
M’Ewin V’Dunslef and Dugall M’Gillespic 
M’Gillerewyche to give sasine as his baillies. 

5. 8 Feb., 1530/1: Sasine of Achaquhay, 
Barnamuk, Tyrmane and. , . brek (probably 
Clachbrek), all in Lorne and extending to 
a 2 merk land in all, given to Lachlan 
M’Olchallum M’Iver, on a charter by Duncan 
Campbell of Glenorchy to him and the law- 
ful heirs male of his body gotten or to be 
gotten, which was signed at Auchmoir, 10 
Feb., 1430/1 (sic). Witnesses to sasine: 
Dougall M’Condoquhy and Donald gorm 
M’ Gillespie. 

There are two copies of this, the dates 
being given alike in both. There was no 
Duncan of Glenorchy in 1430/1. The correct 
date of the charter must obviously have been 
10 Jan., 1530/1. 

7. 28 June, 1532: Sasine of the 6 merk 
land of Ferlochen and 4 merk land of Glen- 
tendill, both in Lorne, given personally by 
Duncan Campbell of Glenorchy to his servi- 
tor, Lachlan M/’Olchallum. Witnesses: 
John and Colin Campbell, brothers of said 
Duncan, John M’Condoquhy roy and John 
Talyor moir. 

8. 1532 (exact date omitted): Sasine in 
same terms given to Lachlan M’Olchallum 
V’Iver alias Campbell, on a_ precept by 
said Glenorchy, for whom John M’Conquhy 
V’Angus V’Iver acts as baillie, a witness be- 
ing Colin Campbell of Jwncht (sic appar- 
ently). 

It is difficult to see why two charters and 
two infeftments were needed. The charter 
is here quoted in English; but in No, 7 it 
is quoted in Latin; so there clearly were 


lines 
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charters. I am utterly unable to sug- 
gest an identification for the witness. The 
date of the charter is cited as 8 July, 1532, 
9, 4 March, 1537/8: Sasine of the senes- 
chalate of all the lands of Glenyra between 
the river Lekkane and the bounds of Lochawe, 
given by Donald AM’Vicear, John M’Gilles- 
pl \l’Vieear and Gillane M’Kellar, as 
baillies, to Archibald Campbell, Captain of 
Dunstaifnage, on a precept of constat 
Argyll to him as son and heir of late 
‘our Captain of Dunstaff- 


9Q 


1 
at Stirling, 28 Feb., 


two 


] 
clare 


gus Campbell, 
which was signed 
8. before Siu John ¢ impbell of Calder, 
Campbell of Ardkinglass and_ his 
brothers, Archibald Dougall Campbell. 
W itn ; M’Arthur of 
Tirvadich, John M’Gillespic M’ Vicear, Lach- 
lan Leich of Craiginterve, Dougall M’ Alex- 
ander M’Iver, Duncan M’Gillespic M’Wellar, 
M’Phillane M’Kellar and others. 
proprietors of Craiginterve were here- 
rv leeches to the Earls. Prior to about 
ly appear as “ Colin the leech, 
1e leech,” ete.; but afterwards 
definitely Maclachlans. There is 
some evidence that they were originally 
( imp! lls. but became Maclachlans as des- 





Colin 
and 
Duncan 


sses TO SASINE 


Gillan 






cendants ot this Lachlan. 





543 : to John Camp- 
heir of Archibald C., Cap- 
Dunstaffnage, on a precept of clare 
constat by the Master of Argyll, dated 13 


This was not found by me among the col- 
tion. but is take from the inventory 
connecting link. 

Crown charter of con- 
ands and barony of Ard- 
gour (enumerated) to Hector Maclean of 


oy = =M’Callen 
John dow M’Aneiss, 
John Campbell, Captain of 
ll maills, and 


molr 


fermes 
by Channoch 
1 





atter’s thirteen- 
half-merk land of Ard- 


the 


rus Campbell, Cap- 
umMage, family was known 
as Wein es ar Duin *" so1 of Angus otf the 





) t} 











Cast o distinguish them from the 
Campbells Barbreck. who were known as 
ag £ 4) 
Weir n Tr ‘son of Angus of the 
S T af, n must have heen half- 
bro r (not brother-german) of the Captain, 
is full brothers in Scotland were never given 
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15. At Inveraray, 14 Oct., 1575: Charter 
by Argyll to his beloved cousin, John Camp. 
bell, Captain of Dunstaffnage, and the lawful 
heirs male of his body gotten or to be gotten, 
whom failing to his brother, John dow, and 
his similar heirs (whom also failing to revert 
to the Earl), of the 6 merk land of Acha- 
waich, 4 merk land of Barren Invyithe, 4 
merk land of Sellachan, 1 merk land of Let- 
tirnamuk and 1 merk land of Dirrolia. 
Witnesses: John Campbell of Calder, Archi- 
bald C. of Loehnell, Ardkin- 
glass, Colin C. of Barbreck, Archibald Mae- 
lachlan of that Ilk, Duncan Maclver of 
Stronsero and John Hugstoun. 

With this 
same place and date, 
merk land of 
witnesses. 

17. 28 and 30 June, 1576: Sasine on both 
the above. The Earl’s baillie is Patrick 
M’Finlay fyan V’Wiachan. 

19. At Rosneath, 6 Jan,, 1585/6: Precept 
of «.c. by Argyll (with consent of his mother, 
Agnes Keith, Argyll) to Alex- 
ander Campbell altas keir, as son and heir 
of late John C,, Captain of Dunstaffnage, in 
the properties set forth in No, 15. Wit- 
nesses: Myr. Niall Campbell, bishop of 
Argvll, Niall C, of Blair, Charles C._ of 
Kilbryde, John Ogstoun and James Kincaid. 
The Earl appoints as baiilies John dow 
M’Gillespic V’Angus and Dougall M’Ean 
V’ Donche. 

20. 3 Feb., 1585/6: Sasine on last, ¢ 
by both the baillies. Witnesses: Robert 
Patoun, writer, Dougall M’Arthur, notary. 
and others. 

2S: At Ilnnab, 24 Aug., 1587: Liferent 
charter by Alexander Campbell, Captain of 
Dunstaffinage. to his wife, Ann. daughter of 
Archibald Campbell of Lochnell. Witnesses: 
John (, of Cabrachan, Alexander C., 
ent of Lochnell, Donald dow M’Neill V’Iiles- 
pic V’Invische (i.e... M’Innes) Charles 
M’Arthur of Tirevadich, Archibald Camp- 
bell of Lochnell and James Kincaid. 


James C. of 


there is another charter, of 
granting John the 6} 


Ardconnell in Lorne. Same 


Countess of 


iven 


appar- 





24. Same day: Sasine on last, given and 
received personally. A witness is Donald 


dow M’Neill V’Gillespic V’ Angus. 
25. 25 July, 1591: 
siven by Duncan Stewart, fiar of Inverna: 
heyll, and by Donald Stewart, liferenter 
thereof, to Alexander Campbell, Captain of 
Dunstaffnage, as attorney for his_ sister, 
Margaret Campbell, future wife of said 
Duncan. John Stewart of Appin consents. 
No witnesses mentioned. 


Sasine of a liferent 
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26. At Ilanstalker, 26 (sic) July, 1591: 
Liferent charter by said Duncan Stewart to 
future wife, conform to their mar- 
riage contract, which was dated at Ardconnel, 
17 July, 1591. Witnesses to charter: Allan 
Cameron of Locheil, the said Dunstaffnage 


] 


and others. 


his said 


The date is obviously wrong, as this char- 
must have preceded the i 
ine was given personally by 


sasine., 


Duncan, both 


locuments were probably dated the same 
lay. 

29. At Dunstaffnage, 18 June, 1587 (sic 
for 1597): Letter of Interdiction by Duncan 


Stewart, son 


Ss. Oj 


and apparent heir of Donald 
Invernaheyll, narrating that Alexan- 
Campbell of Dunstaffnage has obtained 
1 decrect before the Sheriff of Argyll in re- 
spect of said Duncan’s marriage contract 
with Margaret Campbell. Witnesses: Alex- 
mder Campbell of Lochnell, Alexander C. 
Torran, sheriff depute of Argyll, and 
others. The letter was published at Kilma- 
lag in Lismore, 19 June, 1597, by Duncan 
M’Ewin V’Neill V’Arn, officiar depute of 
witness being Colin Campbell, 
ther to the Captain of Dunstaffnage. 
Duncan M’Ewin was clearly a member of 
he family of hereditary bards to the Camp- 
ell chieftains. They held Barmolloch in 
Lorne as such, the property descending to 
{ nearest heirs male that happened to be 
rhymers.” They were Macdougalls by 
rigin. 
30. At Inveraray, 4 Dec., 1597: Charter 
y Argyll, confirming No. 23. Witnesses : 
. George Erskine, Duncan Campbell, Cap- 
Carrick, Alexander C. of Torran, 
James Kirk. 


Lismore, a 


tain ol 


nd Mr. 


51. At Dunstaffnage, 4 May, 1602: Con- 
ict between 


Alexander Campbell of Dun- 
Archibald C., notary, whereby 
Archibald for the term 
room ’’ at Inveraray, known 
as Rowme M’Invische (i.e., M’Innes’s Room), 

which Archibald undertakes to build a 

ise. Witnesses: William Mackintosh of 


ases to 





t 
Zt 


ych, ete. 
2. 1603 (exact date omitted): Liferent 
harter by Duncan Campbell of Stronchor- 
¢ in implement of his marriage contract 
with Beatrice Campbell, sister of John C., 
{ Calder (who was a party to it), which 
s dated at Kilmoir in Lorne, 4 June, 1602. 
Witnesses to charter: Alexander Campbell 
f Dunstaffnage, Duncan M’ Dougall of Rag- 
and Alexander Campbell of Lochnell. 
The two last sign as witnesses, but are 
ot mentioned as such in the testing clause. 


a” 


n 
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From the wording it is clear that they really 

signed as consenters. 

358. At Dunstaffnage, 16 Aug., 1609: De- 
creet arbitral delivered by John M7’ Dougall 
and Alexander Campbell, Cap- 
Dunstaffnage (as arbitrators for 


of Ragray 


tain of 


Allan Maclean, son and heir of late Ewin 
Maclean of Ardgour), on the one side, and 
John M’Nachtan of Dundarave and Archi- 


hald Maclachlan of Craiginterve (for Charles 
Maclean, father’s brother of said Allan), on 
the other side, in respect of the renunciation 
lands and lordship of Ardgour by 

Allan. Argyll was oversman. 
Atexander Campbell of Lochnell, 
Colin C. of Glenlyon, and Ronald C. of 
Barrichbeyan. The was submitted to 
arbitration on 12 Aug. 

39. At Ardincaple, 1 Sept., 1609: Life- 
rent charter by Alexander M’ Dougall of Ard- 
incaple to Catherine Campbell, lawful daugh" 
ter of Alexander ©. of Dunstaffnage and 
now wife of John M’D., son and apparent 
heir of the in implement of their 
marriage to which both fathers 


were parties), Ardeoran, 29 April, 


of the 
Charles to 
W itnesses : 


case 


grantor, 
contract 
dated at 


1607. Witnesses to charter: John. M’ Doug- 
all of Ragray and his brother-german, Sir 
Alexander M’D.. John Reid, vicar of Kil- 
ninver, ete. 

40. At Dunstafinage, 12 Sept., 1609: 
Liferent charter by John M’Dougall of Rag- 


for infefting the said Catherine in an 
rent. He styles the bridegroom’s 


ray 
annual 


father his ‘‘ cousin.’’ A witness is the 
grantor’s brother-german, Alexander. 
The witness is not here styled “ Sir,’ 


think was an error in No, 39 

41. At Dunstaffnage. 1 Feb., 1611: 
tract between Alexander C. of Dunstaffnage 
and Gilmichael M’Chrystell, tailor in Inver- 


which I 
Con- 


aray, about the lease of the former’s tene- 
ment there. His brother, John Campbell, 
is a witness. 


Rather perished. ‘ M’Chrystell’’? may not 
be the t reading. 

42. At Edinburgh, 1, June, 1611: Ap- 
pointment by Sir John Campbell of Calder, 
narrating that Alexander Campbell of Dun- 
staffnage and Alexander €,, chamberlain of 


cor! 


Muckairn, have to pay him certain duties. 
Witnesses: Colin and Alexander Campbell, 
brothers of said Calder, and Ewin M’Ean 
V’Donchie roy. 

43. At Dunolly. 15, Oct., 1613: Charter 


by Duncan Macdougall of Dunolly in imple- 
ment of the antenuptial marriage contract 
of his son and apparent heir, John, with 
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Catherine, sister of Hector Maclean of Duart 
(who was a party to it). Date of contract 
not given. Witnesses to charter: Allan 
M’Dougall of ,Torsay, Duncan Oconochir, 
mediciner, Patrick M’Coran, Commissary of 
Lorne, and his servitor, Alexander Camp- 
bell, etc. 
44, 


tion by 


_ . 1613 (exact date omitted) : Obliga- 
Colin Campbell of Lundie, John 
M’Dougall of Ragray, Colin Campbell of 
Aberuchill and John C., fiar of Dronghie, 
whom Alexander Campbell of Dunstaffnage 
has appointed factors for James Stewart, 
nearest lawful son and apparent heir of de- 
ceased Harie, Lord Sanctcolme, the _ said 
Dunstaffnage being James’s Tutor dative. 
Witnesses: Alexander Campbell of Ardchat- 


tan, James Stewart, son of Patrick S. of 
Beagh, John Campbell, messenger, and 
others. 
The word “ nearest’? seems improbable. 
It might be “M’..... .st,” though that 
also seems unlikely. It have not examined 
a Peerage; but I suspect it is meant for 


* youngest.” 

45. At Dunstaffnage, 26 April, 1614: Dis- 
charge for 400 merks by Archibald M’Lach- 
lan of Achacha to Alexander Campbell of 
Dunstaffnage. Witnesses: Alexander C, of 
Lochnell and John C. of Auchinryre. 

46. 11 and 15 April, 1614: Sasine of a 
liferent of half the 3 merk land of Achacha 
and 1 merk land of Barnamuk given person- 
ally by said M’Lachlan to an attorney for 
Margaret Campbell, ‘“‘ liberal daughter ’’ of 
said Dunstaffnage. With this there is an 
extract registration of contract, made in 
Edinburgh, 22 June, 1618, at the request of 
procurators for said M’Lachlan, his son, 
Patrick, Catherine N’Gregor, wife of said 
elder M’Lachlan, Alexander Campbell of 
Dunstafinage and his lawful daughter, Mar- 
garet, which contract is as follows:— At 
Ardveich in Appin, 30 March, 1614: Ante- 
nuptial marriage contract of Patrick M’Lach- 
lan, eldest lawful son and apparent heir of 
Archibald M’L, of Achacha, with Margaret 
Campbell, lawful daughter of Alexander C. 
of Dunstaffnage, both fathers being parties: 
witnessed by Mr, Donald Campbell of Bar- 


breck-Lochawe, John dow M’Ewin V’Ean 
in Ferlochan, etc. 
This extract contract bears the number 


45 on the docket, placed there by the com- 

piler of the inventory. 

47. At Dunolly, 24 May, 1614: Charter 
(with precept of sasine addressed to Allan 
M’Dougall of Torsay) by Duncan M’ Dougall 
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of Dunolly, in further implement of the 
marriage contract mentioned in No. 4%, 
which is here stated to have been signed at 
Duart, 8 May, 1611, Witnesses: Allan and 
Duncan, lawful sons of said Duncan M’ Doug. 
all, and Duncan Oconochir, doctor. 

48. At Inveraray, 19 July, 1614: 
firmation of last by Argyll, signed before 
Colin Campbell of Lundie, Alexander 
M’Nachtan of Dundarave, Colin Campbell 
of Aberuchill, and Mr, James’ Kirk, the 
Karl’s servitor. 

49. At Dunstaffnage, 25 April, 1615: 
Charter by Alexander Campbell of Dunstaf- 
nage and his son, Archibald, fiar thereof, to 
Beatrice Campbell, daughter of Mr. Donald 
C, of Barbreck-Lochawe and wife of | said 
Archibald, in implement of their antenuptial 
marriage contract, which was dated at Ard- 
veich, 29 April, 1614, both fathers being 
parties. Witnesses to charter: Alexander 
Campbell of Lochnell, James C. of Croachan, 
John C. of Eriskay, Archibald C, of Inver. 
awe, Duncan Oconochir, mediciner, ete, 
John Campbell in Cabrachan is directed 
to give sasine. With this we have the tail 
end of the said contract, which is witnessed 
by Duncan M’Gilmichael of Portcharran, 
John M’Ean seliche alias M’ Dougall in Lag- 
ganmor, William Ewing, servitor to said 
Dunstafinage, Dougall M’Ean  V’Donchie 
alias Campbell in Barran, Patrick M’Coran, 
notary, Alexander Campbell of Lochnell, 
Croachan, Eriskay and the doctor, as before. 

50. 1 June, 1615: Sasine on No. 47, given 
by Torsay. Witnesses: Allan M’Dougall of 
Soroba, Ewin M’Donchie mantych V’ Allester 


Con- 


alias M’Dougall in Glensellach, John 
M’Donchie V’Inleich in Gellene, etc. 
“Mantych ” is presumably meant for 


manndach (“ stammering.’’) 


51. 18 and 19 Nov., 1615: Sasine of the 
liferent of the 4 merk land of Torsay and 
4 merk land of Ardinalker (?) in Loyng, 
with Soroba as warrandice, given to a young 
man, John M’Dule V’Ean V’Donchie alias 
Campbell, as attorney for Catherine Camp- 
bell, daughter of Alexander C. of Dunstaff- 
nage, on a charter by Duncan Macdougall of 
Dunolly and his son Allan. 


52. At Dunstaffnage, 11 Oct., 1617: Con- 


| tract and appointment whereby Alexander 


Campbell of Dunstaffnage agrees to infeft his 
‘elder’? son, Archibald, fiar of D., in the 
10 merk land of Auchnacreich in Lorne, with 
the lands and barony of Kilmarronag as war- 
randice. With consent of Sir John C. of 
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Calder. 

53. Same place and date: Another con- 
tract in same terms, but without Calder’s 
consent. Witnesses: Mr. Donald Campbell, 
Ond son of said Alexander C. of Dunstaff- 
nage, and William Ewing, John M’ Dougall 
alias Campbell and Angus M’Allester, all 
three servitors of said Alexander. 

54. Same place and date: Charter by 
Alexander to Archibald in implement of 
same, With Calder’s consent. 

55. Same date: Sasine thereon. 

56. Same place and date: Letter of 
position of the liferent of said lands by 
Archibald Campbell, fiar of Dunstaffnage, 
to his wife, Bethrage (also called Beatrice) 
Campbell, in terms of their marriage con- 
tract. Witnesses: the bridegroom’s father 
and brother, Alexander, Mr. Donald C. of 
Barbreck-Lochawe and others. 

57. Same date: Sasine to Beatrice. 

58. Same date: Sasine of the liferent of 
half the lands of Feyard (with Kilmarronag 
as warrandice) to Anne Campbell, wife of 
Alexander C. of Dunstaffnage, on a disposi- 
tion by him, signed on 10 Oct., before his 
sons, Archibald and Mr, Donald, and others, 
59. At Dunstaffnage, 2 April, 1618: Re- 
version by Myr, Donald Campbell, second 
lawful son of Alexander C. of Dunstaffnage, 
in respect of 2,000 merks secured on the 
64 merk land of Ardchonnell Challen, which 
the said Alexander had given him and the 
lawful heirs male of his body (whom fail- 
ing Dougall and Colin, brothers of said Mr, 
Donald), by a deed dated at Dunstaffnage, 
18 March, 1608. Witnesses to reversion ° 
Archibald C., fiar of Dunstaffnage, Allan 
M’Dougall of Torsay, William Ewing as 
before, and others. 

It actually says that Dougall is brother to 
the grantor; but later it shows clearly that 

he is Mr. Donald’s brother. 

60. At Dunstaffnage, 4 April, 1618: Dis- 
position of the 6 merk land of Auchavaich, 
10 merk land of Auchnacreis and 6 merk 
land of Feyard, for 1,000 merks, by Alex- 
ander Campbell of Dunstaffnage to his son, 
Archibald C., the lands having been wad- 
set to Alexander for 5,762} merks by Sir 
John C. of Calder on 23 June, and 11 July, 
1617. Witness: Mr. Donald C., 2nd son 
of said Alexander. 

The year is a little doubtful, being faded. 

H. CAMPBELL. 


dis- 


Kyrenia, Cyprus. 


(To be concluded), 
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EARLY AUSTRALIAN SURVEYS : 
PLACE-NAMES AND THEIR 
SOURCE. 


(See clx, 453; clxi. 2). 


()s his return in 1803 Flinders was lame 

for four months and much debilitated in 
health and constitution—he complained that 
the ship was worn out and rotten so she was 
condemned for exploration service. How- 
ever, she was patched up and on 24 May, 
1805, Captain William Kent sailed, reaching 
Liverpool 24 Oct., and later being ordered to 
Plymouth, reached Falmouth. She was sold 
and broken up in 1810. Captain Flinders 
left Port Jackson as a passenger in H.M.S. 
Porpoise, 10 Aug., 1803, in company with an 
Kast Indiaman named Bridgewater (750)T. 
and the Cato (450)T., of London, the King’s 
ship leading. On 17 Aug. the Porpoise and 
Cato were wrecked on Wreck Reef 229 11! S. 
155° 13! E., the other vessel passing in safely. 
Ninety-four souls were landed from the two 
wrecks on a small, sandy island. Flinders 
lost three charts, one of which was that of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. Flinders and Captain 


Park of the Cato, with twelve men, sailed 
in a cutter for Port Jackson (26 Aug. 
8 Sept.). The remainder were relieved on 


Oct. 7, by Captain Cumming, Rolla (438)T., 
bound for China, the Francis Government 
schooner, and Captain Flinders, who had re- 


turned in command of Cumberland (29)T. 
(First vessel to be built in Australia). 
Lieutenant Samuel Flinders, whilst tem- 
porary commanding officer of the islands, 


shewed marked superiority when the relieving 
vessels were sighted, by keeping his head when 
all about him were losing theirs. Lieut. 
Fowler, Samuel Flinders and John Franklin 
sailed in the Rolla and later had the pleasure 
of taking part in Commodore Nathaniel 
Dance’s action; Flinders proceeded in the 
Cumberland through Torres Strait to Timor, 
then to Mauritius; he followed a vessel into 
(‘ape Bay on the S.W. corner of that island, 
which believed he was being chased. 
On arrival he produced a passport for Inves- 
tigator which did not cover Cumberland, and 
he was directed, with a pilot and a French 
officer on board, to Port Louis, where he was 
taken before General Mathieu Isidore De- 
caen, on 17 Dec. 

This interview was not pleasing to Flin- 
ders; his charts, journals, ete., were placed 
in a large trunk and sealed by Flinders per- 
sonally. At the next interview he signed a 
written statement to the effect that one of 


Ve ssel 
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the two boxes remitted by him contained des- 
patches directed to the Secretary of State and 
the other box was handed to him by the 
O/C Troops at Port Jackson. He also broke 
the seal and handed over the third volume 
of his rough log book: he then re-sealed the 
trunk, \fter the interview, General, on 
behalf of Madame Decaen, invited him to 
dine—which invitation Flinders flatly re- 
fused, It is highly probable that had he 
accepted, his detention at Port Louis would 
have been of short duration. General Decaen 
wrote to his Government :—‘‘ Captain Flin- 
ders imagined that he would obtain his 
release by arguing, by arrogance, and 
especially by impertinence.”’ ‘ Decaen 
Papers,’ vol x. The Admiralty instructions 
issued to Flinders cautioned him ‘‘ not to take 
letters or packets other than those you may 
receive from this office or the of fies of His 
Majesty's Secretary of State’ therefore, 
General Decaen was justified in detaining 
him as he had become a King’s messenger 
criminal with respect to the Investigator pass- 
port when in the Cumberland, He was made 
a prisoner 17 Dec., 1803, and_ released 
15 June, 1810, reaching England 24 Oct., and 
was posted with date of release. It was he 
who suggested the name Australia, vide 
“Voyage to Terra Australia.’ 

Flinders died 19 July, 1814, at 14, Lon- 
don Street. Fitzroy Square, London, and was 
buried in St, James’s graveyard, Hampstead 
Road; his grave is lost. 

Flinders’s name still exists on the titles of 
some charts, for instance:—-No, 347, ‘‘ East 
Coast of Australia, Percy Islands to Whit- 
sunday Island, Queensland.”’ No. 1079, 
‘Tasmania formerly Van Diemen Land ”’ 
and No, 1763, ‘‘ Coral Sea and Great Barrier 
Reef shewing the inner and outer routes to 
the Torres Strait.”’ On the maps of Aus- 
tralia his name has been spread broadcast, 
where it should be, and at times where it 
should not be, such as in the Prince of Wales 
Channel or Flinders Channel. which should 
be named after Captain Edward Edwards. of 
the ill-fated Pandora. who discovered this 
channel when passing through the Torres 
Strait with the four boats of that ship. 
Flinders’s surveys have been for the most 
part superseded by surveys on larger scales 
with vastly more detail and consequently 
more reliable work. The French at Mauri- 
tius never saw any of his charts or books ex- 
cept the ‘‘ Rough Log Book, Part III,’’ which 
was retained by them; in fact, they gave him 
every facility for working up the store of 
information he had collected. 
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In the ‘ Phil, Trans.’ 1805, p. 186, we find 
that he had communicated the first system- 
atic attempt to investigate the ‘* Laws of the 
Deviation of the Compass.’’ His observa-- 
tions showed that when the ship’s head was 
north or south magnetic there was no devia- 
tion and when east or west magnetic there was 
maximum deviation; the cause of this semi- 
circular deviation he attributed correctly to 
the iron in the ship magnetised by induction 
from the earth. Ata later date Flinders was 
not quite right with his conclusions, never- 
theless he was remarkably close to the cor- 
rect interpretation, viz.:—directly propor- 
tional to the vertical force of the earth (the 
cause), and inversely proportional to the hori- 
zontal force (directive force of the needle); 
his method of correction was that in use on 
all ships to-day with very few exceptions, 
viv :—It is necessary to adjust the compass 
w ha soft iron corrector, consequently near 
t’ » compass a vertical rod, or a bar of soft 
ion is placed, its upper end level with or 

ightly above the compass needles and of such 
length that the force caused by the induction 
from the earth’s field will exactly compensate 
or annul the horizontal component of the fore 
produced by the induction in the vertical iron 
of the ship. Such a bar is called a 
‘* Flinders Bar,’’ after Captain Flinders, who 
first invented this method of adjustment, 
consequently the world has good reason to b 
grateful to this Empire builder. 

JoHN A. Rupert-JONEs. 

Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


[HE ASTROLOGICAL SYMBOLISM OF 

POR’S ‘ ULALUME.’ — So much has 
been written on Poe’s mysterious poem 
‘Ulalume,’ that it is strange little has been 
said of the astrological symbolism employed 

at least I have met with no complet 
explanation of it, though such may exist. 
It will be recalled that ‘‘ Astarte’s bedia- 
monded crescent’’ (the planet Venus) came 
‘“up through the lair of the lion’’ (the 
house of Leo). This appears to indicate a 
struggle or unhappy situation in love. Later 
we are told, ‘‘ as the night was senescent and 
star-dials hinted of morn,’ this planet 
seemed only a spectre ‘‘ of a planet from the 
hell of the planetary souls.’’ Now Venus 
in the evening is Hesper, and before the 
dawn Lucifer—as such of course a symbol of 
Satan. In a word, an unhappy or troubled 
love affair has proved at last to be pure evil. 
I believe the reference is to his amour with 
Mrs. Osgood, 
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Now I am not an astrologer, nor do I 
think Poe took the reading of the stars 
seriously—indeed, in an early poem (‘ To 
an carly version of ‘A Dream within a 
Dream’), he 


’ 


says 


I Jook not up afar 

Kor my destiny in a star. 
But all the symbolism I refer to may be 
found in E. K.’s ‘ Glosse on Spenser’s Shep- 
heardes Calender,’ and in the text of the 
poem ‘ December.’ One cannot prove that 
Poe read Spenser’s minor poems, though he 
juoted from ‘ Prosopopoia’ in his ‘ Fifty 
Suggestions,’ but at least there is the 
possibility that he did so, And that he 
meant some such symbolism to be under- 
stood can hardly be doubted, wherever, and 
however inaccurately, he may have picked 
up his astrology. 


Tuomas OLLIVE Masport. 


SOURCE FOR A LINE OF POE’S 
44 * ULALUME.’—To concede any import- 
ance to the similarity between a line quoted 
below from a poem by N. P, Willis and a 
recurring line in Poe’s ‘ Ulalume,’ the reader 
recall] (1) Poe’s self-confessed habit of 
poring over the files of old magazines, (2) his 
acquaintanceship with Willis, and his habit 
of reading Willis’s poems, and (3) his 
unusual memory which seems to have been 
both tenacious and inaccurate, 

The New York Mirror for March 28, 1828, 
printed a poem, ‘My Birth-Place,’ signed 
?; a pseudonym used by Willis, 

four lines of which are here reproduced : 


must 


‘on . + 
(asslus, 


The bank on which I knelt to drink, 
The grass I used to fling 

My satchel and my cap upon 

Vere sere and withering. 


K. L. 


Cleveland, Mississippi. 


(‘H ANGING LONDON. — The Burlington 

\rcade. I notice that the front of 
the Burlington Arcade has been altered. 
[There is an arch on which are placed 
two busts, one of a simpering lady, the 
other of a man, of whom the less said the 
better. In the spandrels of the arch are 
what may be emblematical figures, but I can- 
not see their application. The new structure 
is embellished also with some panels in 
olour. Altogether it has a different look 
from the architecture of the ’seventies, Fur- 
ther, I note that the arms of the Cavendish 
family are still in position. 


DAUGHRITY. 


W. of. Bf. 
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Readers Queries. 


MACAULAY : LATIN PHRASE.—In his 
“'* essay on Warren Hastings where he deals 
with the Rohilla war, Macaulay 
Hastings was justified in letting out troops 
to slaughter the Rohillas, because they were 
themselves a colony from a distant country. 
‘What were the English themselves ? ; 
Did it lie in their mouths to contend that a 
foreign settler who establishes an empire in 
India is a caput lupinum ?”’ The last two 
words mean, I suppose, ‘‘an animal of the 
wolfish kind,’’ caput, ‘‘head,’’ being put for 
the whole body. This idiom is familiar in 
Latin usage, but I have not found the exact 
phrase, caput lupinum, anywhere in the 
classic authors. Is it a law term, or is it in 
‘Plautus’ which, oddly enough, Macaulay 
read four times at Calcutta? P tL. C. 


THE COUCHER-BOOK OF EASBY 

ABBEY.—In Speight’s ‘ Romantic Rich- 
mondshire,’ 1897, p. 107, is a statement that 
the Coucher-Book of Easby Abbey was not 
forthcoming at the dispersal of the Burton 
Constable MSS. in 1892. 

Will someone kindly say when and where 
and how this dispersal or sale took place 

I do, however, find a sale by Sotheby, but 
later, viz., in 1899 (6, 7, Nov.), that is, two 
years after the publication of Speight’s book ; 
and in the catalogue of that sale is listed 
(lot 576) a MS. which I take to be the said 
Coucher-Book, 

Further, what I again suppose the same is 
3rit. Mus., MS. Egerton 2827, acquired by 
the Museum in 1900 from the Executors of 
Quaritch, 

I think the final proof of the identity of 
MS. Eg. 2827 with the Abbey Coucher-Book 
is, that on fol. 239 is the same charter that 
T. D. Whitaker in 1823 copied practically 
verbatim into his ‘ Richmondshire,’ vol. i., 
pp. 112-3, from the Abbey Coucher-Book, 
which he says was then at Burton Constable. 

Gro. W. WaAINE. 


(FREEK MOTTO: XVI CENT. USE.—In 
an edition of Cicero dated 1534, I find 
written in ink on the title-page, the words 
dvéx@ kal aTéxo, and the date 1544. J] 
should be grateful to any reader who could 
inform me what author or other person of 
the period was accustomed to use this 
motto, as I seem to recollect having seen it 


before. W. EH. AS 


asks if 


? 
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(RAY 


following pedigree : 


Miss Cooper of Mar- 
ecrae. Was she a dau. 
of Cornet Edward 
Cooper, of Markree 
Castle, Co. Sligo, by 
Margaret Mahon his 
his wife? 

Water Gray (of Tob. Miss Irwin, (of 
ercurry, Co, Sligo?). Tanragoe?). 
Kither his sister or 

dau, m. a Peyton, of 

Driney. 


Hueu Gray 


Hucu Gray Miss Naper, of Tober- 
curry (see clx, 225), 
Her mother was a 
Miss Ormsby, and 
her maternal grand- 
mother was a Miss 
Cooper of Marcrae. 


Ropert Ormspy GRay, 
born in Co. Sligo; 
entered Trin. Coll., 
Dublin, April 4, 1791 

see * Alumni Dub- 

linenses ’), 


Elinor Hatfield 


(see clx. 382). 


[ sce that according to Terence O’Rorke 
(author of the ‘ History of Ballysadare and 
Kilvarnet, Co. Sligo’) there was a tradition 
that the later Coopers of Markree were des- 
cended from a son of Conor O’Brien, of 
Lemeneagh. Co, Clare (ancestor of Lord 
Inchiquin), who adopted the name of Cooper 
on his mother’s second marriage with Cornet 
Edward Cooper, above-mentioned. Accord- 
ing to Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry of Ireland,’ 
however, Edward Cooper married Margaret, 
dau, of Nicholas Mahon, of Ballinamulty, 
Co. Roscommon, and Conor O’Brien, accord- 
ing to the ‘ Peerage’ married Mary (who m. 
secondly Capt, John Cooper), dau, of Tor- 
logh Roe McMahon. 

Is there any foundation for the tradition ? 

I should be more than grateful if any of 
your readers could supply data concerning 
the above. 

Might I convey my thanks to the Dean of 
Dromore for his kindness in answering my 
query re the Hamiltons of Ballymadonnell ? 


‘ 


EDWARD STEWART GRAY. 


ULES OF COCK-FIGHTING.—Can any- 
one tell me where are the originals of cer- 
tain rules of cock-fighting emanating from a 
Mr. Ardenfois (possibly Ardensois), dated, I 
believe, 1754. I find a note in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine referring to a person of this 


PEDIGREE. — I am _ extremely 
anxious for details and additions to the 
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name who lived at Tottenham and died in 
a fit of rage at a cock-fighting match. 


ss fem Cael i 


NURSERY RHYMES.—Can any one tell 
~" me the origin and meaning of (1) ‘ Jack 
and Jill’ nursery rhyme, and (2) ‘ Four 
and Twenty Blackbirds’ nursery rhyme? 
LEZZE. 


(GAPS IN COLLEGES AND CONVENTS. 
‘ —Can any one tell me what was the origin 
of the so-called ‘‘ mortar-boards’’ worn by 
students in colleges and universities? Also 
what is the significance of the large winged 
head-dress won by many nuns in convents in 
Europe and also in the United States ? 

Henry G, BRENGLE. 
A SHAMBLE. — We all know what the 
44 shambles were in market towns of long 
ago, but what is the meaning of ‘‘a 
shamble’’ or ‘‘a shambles ”’ or ‘‘ the sham- 
bles ’’? I find all these expressions in the 
Mayor’s Accounts of Lyme Regis in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, 

C. WANKLYN. 


HE CHAPEL ROCK, PERRANPORTH. 
I have a small water-colour drawing 
by S. Cook, of this rock. What is there 
peculiar about it, and whence is its name? It 
appears from the drawing as if there were 
a small building, perhaps a chapel, upon 
it; and apparently at high water the rock 
is surrounded by the sea, Is it connected 
with the mainland by a causeway available 
for traffic at low tide, like St. Michael’s 
Mount and the island of Noirmoutier at the 
mouth of the Loire, near which the recent 
disaster to a river steam-boat happened ? 


BSW. *U. 
‘TORMS IN MALTA, 1848, 1852.—Look- 


ing through a parcel of old water-colour 
sketches, I find some relating to Malta dated 
1848-1852. One of them, signed H.O.C., 
R.E., shows ‘‘ The Lower Battery St. Angelo, 
Malta, after the Gale of 28th Dec., 1848.’ 
The havoc wrought to the massive walls of 
masonry seems to have been considerable, 
and the guns are displaced and_ scattered 
about. The sketch is in monochrome (pen 
and ink and wash). 

Another, in colour, is by ‘‘ H. Halliwell,” 
and is inscribed ‘‘ Gregale [sic] Malta, 
Feb 1/52.’’ It shows a tempestuous sea, a 
stormy sky and a spar or wreckage floating 
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in the water. 

There is also a sketch showing a rough sea 
with an abandoned wreck heaving in the 
waves. It is attributed to J. Schraney, 
Malta, 1852. What is known about these 
gales ? : 

Perhaps particulars of some others of 
these sketches may interest readers. [wo 
others, signed ‘‘ H. S.,’’ are attributed to 
Lord Henry Scott, Malta, 1852. Both are 
coast scenes, the larger showing an arched 
rock jutting out into the sea, and a large 
building like a castle on the land; the other 
in sepia, shows a jetty in the foreground and 
a building also like a castle, near to the 
shore. Both are rather in the manner of 
Thos, Hearne. 

\ delicate pencil sketch shows the ‘‘ Quar- 
antine Harbour, Malta, 1858. A.M.S.”’ by 
“Miss Sharpe.”’ 

There are two by the Rev. 8. Malam, 1849, 
both rocky inland scenes, Another, which 
may be by the same hand, shows a circular 
bastion tower and a ruined bridge. Pre- 
sumably this and the one: mentioned next 
are scenes in Malta, though it is rather sur- 
prising that such buildings should be found 
on the island. 

The last one, ‘The Miller’s Home,’ by H. 
Halliwell, 1852, whose name has already 
been given, shows a windmill, of the centre- 
post type apparently, built with timber 
boards and not unlike the old mill at Kes- 
ton, Kent. Just behind it is a cottage; the sky 
is aglow from the setting sun, and a peasant 
in the right hand middle distance with a 
staff in his hand, plods his way along a road. 

The makers of the sketches were no doubt 
at least temporary residents of Malta at the 
dates given, perhaps two or three of them 
occupying official positions. 


H. W. U. 


UERIES ON SHELLEY. — (1) ‘ Muta- 
bility’? (The flower that smiles to-day). 
Line 6 in W. M. Rossetti’s edition (Clark. 
London, 1881) is ‘‘ Lightning that mocks the 
night ’’ (Vol. iii, p. 97), with no further 
note, So also in Vol. iv. of the ‘‘ Golden 
Library’? edition (Hotten, afterwards 
Chatto and Windus, 1818-24). But in Latin 
versions by eminent scholars I find that the 
translator has rendered ‘“‘ sight’’ (e.g., quae 
ludunt aciem fuga). Is there any authority 
for this variant? 

(2) id, 1. 12. All editions accessible to me 
give ‘‘ though soon they fall,’’ which does 
not make very good sense. W. M. Rossetti 
suggests, but does not dare to print, ‘‘ though 
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soon we fall,’’ or ‘‘so soon they fall.’’ 
‘“ They,’? I presume, means Virtue, Friend- 
ship and Love. Has this point been dis- 
cussed or settled anywhere else? 

(5) ‘The Aziola,’ ll. 8, 11. Much more 
apt to the context would be “‘I felt to 


learn... for Mary .. ., L. 18, Dr. 
Dobbin’s emendation ‘‘soul ever stirred 
withal,’’ rectifies metre, grammar and 


rhyme-scheme, and I think is conclusive. 
The first (only) I had thought to satisfy by 
reading ‘‘the soul e’er stirred.’’ 

A glance at Rossetti’s nctes is quite enough 
to show that Shelley’s text, if not as cor- 
rupt as the halt and maimed ‘ Hiketides,’ is 
in a very dubious condition. 

Ss. 
JAPAN IN 1627. — CommanveR Joun A. 
Rupert-Jones, at clx. 454, writing on 
early voyagers near Australia, says: ‘‘In 
1627 the Dutch ship Gulde Zeepart on a voy- 
age to Japan... .”’ 

Of what did the trade between Japan and 
Europe at that period consist ? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 


PLACE-NAME DRAX.—This is the name 

of a small village in the West Riding, 
Yorks, near the Ouse, about 3} miles N.E. 
of Snaith. At Long Drax, abut a mile 
away, is the site of a priory of Black Canons 
founded in the reign of Henry I and sup- 
pressed at the Reformation. What is the 
meaning of the place-name? 

H. Askew. 


HE BLUE CHRYSANTHEMUM. — I 
have been told that all the world of Hor- 
ticulture is searching for this, and that some- 
where—but in high secret—it exists. Does 
any reader know about it? 
HF. 
M4“? [. MORGAN: ‘LATE VICTORY 
OVER THE FRENCH.’—This poetical 
composition was a 1692-quarto. Biographical 
data concerning author would be esteemed. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


[This writer will be found in the ‘ D.N.B.’] 


REV. JOHN JONES: ‘THE ART OF 
' PRESERVING BODY AND SOUL IN 
HEALTH, ETC.’—The book was issued in 
1579 as a 4to volume. Biographical in- 
formation about the author will oblige. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


{Our correspondent might consult the 


D. N. B.’ 


J 
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Replies. 


ENGLISH PROVINCIAL PLAYHOUSES 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


(clx, 388, and references there given). 
| AVING occasion to visit recently the 

Library of Harvard College, I examined 
the large collections of provincial playbills 
assembled there, principally by the late FE. J. 
Wendell and the late Robert Gould Shaw. 
These bills are classified geographically, th 
eighteenth and nineteenth century material 
being kept together, and no catalogue has yet 
been made. As my time was extremely lim- 
ited, the following contributions to the list- 
ing of the early theatres are made with the 
caveat that I may have missed a few items. 
3ut I believe that even such a hasty survey 
of the great collection at Harvard will be of 
interest, and the f 








addition of fifteen or six- 
teen theatres hitherto unrecorded justifies 
this list. I should like to thank the author- 
ities of the Harvard Library, and especially 
Mrs, Lillian A, Hall, Custodian of the 
Theatre Collection, for the many courtesies 
shown me. The really excellent way in which 
the bills are kept draws some of the teeth of 
my caveat, Finally, I should add that while 
I for the most part record only one title of a 
play for a bill, it was usual to present more 
than one piece each night, and the title given 
is generally that of the first play mentioned. 

Bopmin. A bill for a performance of ‘ The 
Busybody,’ July 2, 1787, and one later bill 
are in the collection. 


Bourn. ‘The Maid of Normandy’ was 
performed at the New Theatre, West-Gate, 
April 19, 1800, according to a bill. 

Bripcwatrr. A performance of ‘ Wild 
Oats’ at the Bridgwater Theatre, June 15, 
1798, is recorded, and there were other per- 
formances in 1799, 

CANTERBURY, The collection includes a bill 
of Feb. 20, 1796, when ‘ A Man of Ten Thou- 
sand’ was given at the New Theatre. Bills 
of 1 and 17 March, 1798, and May 18, 1799, 
refer to the Theatre only, perhaps a differ- 
ent building 

CHELTENHAM. A bill of the Theatre Royal, 
July 25, 1797, is preserved. 

Cuirton. Bills of April 20, 1790, and Feb. 
27, 1794, are here. 

Drayton, ‘ Cleone’ was performed at the 


Theatre here, June 26, 1799. 
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EirHamM, Kent. Harvard has a playbill for 
a performance of ‘ The Mountaineers,’ on Oct. 
11. 1798, at the Castle Inn here. 

GAINSBOROUGH (clx. 388). <A bill is extant 
for a performance of ‘ He’s much to blame} 
on Nov, 12, 1798. much later than the cer- 
tain date hitherto given, for the Theatre 
here. 

KNARESBOROUGH. ‘ Love in a Village’ was 
given here at the Theatre Knaresbro’, March 
4, 1800. 

LANCASTER, The collection contains several 
bills of the New Theatre here, the earliest 
being for July 30, 1777. 

Preston. (clx, 184). On June 10, 1776, 
‘The Countess of Salisbury’ was performed 
at the Theatre here, twenty years earlier than 
the performances previously recorded. 

Retrorp. ‘ Pizarro’ was given at the 
Theatre here, Nov. 2. 1799. 

RicHMoND GreEEN (clx. 184, 267). ‘ The 
Maid of Kent’ was performed here as early 
as Sept. 18, 1780. 

SHrEwspury, Bills of the Theatre here 
for Aug. 14, 1775, and for performances in 
1795 and 1797 are in the Harvard collection. 

WantaGe.: A bill is preserved of a per- 
formance of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ here on 
March 27, 1776, which was given, however, in 
the Crown Inn Yard. 

Warwick. ‘ The Castle Spectre’ was given 
at the Theatre on Dec. 14, 1799. It is pos- 
sible that performances were given as early 
as 1793, at Warwick. 

WHITEHAVEN, ‘The Recruiting Officer’ 
was given at the New Theatre, Albion Street, 
Dec. 16, 1768; ‘ She Stoops to Conquer ’ at a 
theatre in Roper Street, Nov. 10, 1773. 

W YNNSTAY. The Harvard collection in- 
cludes a good many scattered bills for a 
Theatre at this place, the earliest for a per- 
formance of the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
Nov. 24, 1773; the latest in 1785. 

In addition there are bills without date, 
but probably before 1801, for Brnnam and 
Bromiey (performance of ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’ at the Old Theatre in Simson’s 
Place; the bill is certainly early enough to 
indicate that the old theatre must have been 
eighteenth-century) ; and a bill for a perform- 
on April 17, 1799, of ‘ The Wheel of For- 
tune,’ ‘‘By desire of the Officers of the 
Northamptonshire Regiment,’’ at the Theatre 
Royal probably concerns NORTHAMPTON. 
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Theie are also interesting bills of Bricut- 
HELMSTONE (New Theatre, Aug. 9,1800) ; Bun- 
Cuester; Duruam (clx. 210) for 
the New Theatre, Sadler Street, March 23, 
1792: KExerer; Harrogate, Sept. 3, 1796; 
Hererorpd (New Theatre, Broad Street, Nov. 
3, 1796); Hurx; Leeps; Leicester; Lin- 
cotN; LiverrooL; NewMaArKET (bill of the 
Theatre, Nov. 14, 1799, when ‘ The Drama- 
tist’ was given); ‘‘ SrrrtprrcH ’’; York, and 
perhaps some others, Two or three bills of 
puppet-shows, taken no account of, are very 


cay, 1777; 


curious. 
THOMAS OLLIVE Masport. 


TRLER ACES (clx. 460).—The Hon. 
Lionel Arthur Tollemache, born in 1838, 
died on {9 Jan., 1919, having married in 
1870 the Hon. Beatrix Lucia Catharine 
Egerton, daughter of the first Lord Egerton 
of Tatton. He published a memoir of Ben- 
jamin Jowett in 1895, and ‘ Talks with Mr. 
Gladstone’ in 1898. 
W. E. B. 


It was my proud privilege to know the Hon. 
Lionel A. Tollemache and Mrs. Tollemache 
during the the last fewyears of their lives. The 
abilities of Mr. Tollemache would have entitled 
him to a high position in English life but 
for blindness and other infirmities. les 
authorship of ‘ Safe Studies ’ he was a fre- 
quent contributor to the Spectator and other 
journals, and a deep theological and economic 
student. He was a friend of Mlr. Gladstone 
and other leading men. Through inability 
to see me he took me for an older man, and 
sked if IT knew his friends Matthew Arnold 
and Mark Pattison, who passed away in my 

nior schooldays. The health of Mr. 
Tollemache compelled constant residence 
ab oad. 

The Hon. 


Besic 


Beatrix Lucia Catharine 
Tollemache, daughter of the first Baron 
Egerton of Tatton, was widely beloved as a 
singularly refined and beautiful character. 
Her signature was ‘* Beatrix,’’ not 
‘Beatrice.’’) A kindly custom of her and 
her husband was to consider their young 
friends as nephews and nieces, and she was 
“Aunt Bee’’ to many besides the writer. 
She was highly versed in English and con- 
tinental literature, but strongly disliked 
certain modern tendencies. The result of 
acquisition of Russian in her seventies was 
a volume of ‘ Russian Sketches,’ containing 
translations of ‘ The Sealed Angel ’ of Leskov, 
‘The Peasant’ and ‘The Fisherman’ by 
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Grigorovitch, and poems of Lermontov and 
Nekrasov. Another volume was ‘ The Village 
Priest and other Stories,’ with an introduc- 
tion by Dr. Hagberg Wright. (It was mutual 
interest in the Russian language and litera- 
ture which first led to acquaintance). In 
addition Mrs, Tollemache translated Diderot’s 
‘Thoughts on Art and Style’; and during 
a stay at Biarritz she paid attention to the 
Basques and their language. At the sugges- 
tion of Mrs. Tollemache I had the honour of 
giving an illustrated lecture at Hazlemere on 
Czechoslovakia, in the fortunes of which she 
began to take interest when past eighty. 
Though I do not profess to be a_ vocalist, 
she would ask for renderings of Russian and 
Czech songs and enjoy them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tollemache ended their days 
at their charming residence Dunrozel, 
ham Lane, Hazlemere, ; 
house at The Times obituary 
notice of Mrs, Tollemache is an impressive 
record of her life and _ influence. The 
Slavonic Review (March, 1927) accepted a 
few lines as a personal tribute. 


Farn- 
They had a winter 


Bosex mbe. 


Francis P. MarcHant. 

Streatham. 

[ often met the late Hon. Lionel A. 
Tollemache during the early part of the Great 
War, and he told me, in April, 1917, that it 
was the poor state of his health which pre- 
vented him from commencing his Auto- 
biography. He had been frequently requested 
by his relatives to undertake the task. Some 
notes and fragments may b 
his papers. He was born in the year 1838. 
The biographical notice of him in ‘ Who’s 
Who’ of 1914 contains a list of his published 


volumes. Three editions of ‘Stones of 


found among 





Stumbling,’ however, were previously ‘‘ Prin- 
ted for Private Circulation,’’ by C. F. Hodg- 
son and Son, of Gough Square, E.C. (viz., 


1884, 1885 and 1887). Mr. Tollemache was 
also a contributor to periodical publications, 
including the Fortnightly Review and the 
Journal of Education. 

He was very near-sighted. His wife, in her 
letters to me on his behalf, signed herself 
‘** Beatrix Tollemache.’ 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

19, Trent Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 
ders FROM A MANUSCRIPT (clx. 

441). Edward III gave the title 

Aquitaine’’ to a King of Heralds, prob- 
ably an officer of the Black Prince on whom 
the principality of Aquitaine had been 
bestowed, This office is mentioned in the 
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time of Richard II and Henry V, and then 
disappears. 

The Ulster red hand is upon a 
ground. 
expression ‘‘ the Silver hand?” 


silver 


Water E. GAWTHORP. 
11, Tuftton Street, S.W.1. 


YOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES  (clx. 

424; clxi, 15). I have a copy of ‘J. 
Gurney’s Catologue of Several ‘Thousand 
Volumes of Valuable Books; In various Lan- 
guages, Arts and Sciences; including several 
valuable Libraries, lately purchased. The 
Books in general are in good Condition, and 
many of them in Russia, Morocco, and other 
elegant Bindings, . . Which will begin selling 
very cheap, for Ready Money, on Thursday 
the 20th Instant, the lowest Prices printed 
in the Catalogue; and continue on Sale till 
all are sold; By Joseph Gurney, Bookseller, 
At No. 54, in Holbourn, opposite Hatton 
Garden; Who gives the full Value for any 
Library or Parcel of Books.’’ There follows 
a list of addresses where the catalogue was 
to be had gratis. Unfortunately, my copy 
has been cropped by the binder and if ther 
was a date at the foot of the title-page it 


has disappeared. At the end is a list of 
‘“New Books printed for and sold by J. 
Gurney. . . who takes down Trials at Law, 


and teaches the Art of Short Hand according 
to the most approved Method ever made pub- 
lic.’? It would seem from this list that the 
catalogue was published in 1771. The cata- 
logue proper enumerates 3649 items, grouped 
according to sizes and subjects. 

For Joseph Gurney (1744-1815) see 
‘D. N. B.’ and W. H. Gurney Salter’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Gurney System of Shorthand,’ Ox- 
ford (1926). Martha Gurney, his sister, was 
also a bookseller at 34, Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, London. 

W. J. Carton. 

Geneva. 

AMUEL AND JANE HOLDEN, BENE- 
FACTORS OF HARVARD COLLEGE 
(12S. xii, 31; clix. 443; clx. 33).—I have now 
identified the first wife of Joseph Holden 
(father of Samuel), referred to at the second 
reference simply as Mary. A marriage by 
licence at All Hallows, Bread Street, supplies 
her surname: — ‘‘1633. Feb. 17. Joseph 
Holden, of St. Bride pish., habberdasher, and 
Mary Porlington, of St. Andrewes, Hol- 
burne.”’ 


I think that sufficient has now been pub- | 


May this have given rise to the ' 
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lished in your pages, to enable your querist 
to complete his investigations by a search of 
the registers of St. Bride’s and St. Andrew’s, 
The Gentleman’s Magazine also contains 
information on Samuel Holden. 


Witrrep H, Horpen. 


\COTT AND PURCELL (clx. 369, 412, 
459).—Grove (1928 edition, vol. ii, p. 
140) mentions John Eccles, and says that he 
collaborated with Purcell in’ writing the 
music of ‘ Love Triumphant’ in 1694. It is 
also mentioned in the list of works written 
by Purcell in the same edition of Grove, vol. 
iv. p. 300. 
Woes 
{‘SHARLES FYSHE PALMER, M.P. (clx. 
399, 463). — There is mentioned in the 
‘Encyclopaedia Britannica’ (11th edition) 
in the article ‘ English History,’ the Rev. T. 
Fyshe Palmer who, on Aug. 30, 1793, was 
sentenced to seven years’ transportation for 
circulating an address from a ‘‘ society of 
the friends of liberty to their fellow-citizens ” 
in favour of a reform of the House of €0m- 
mons. 


Hvuco. 


NY. 2P. 
104, Divinity Road, Oxford. 
YALISBURY TO LONDON COACH (elx. 
0 425, 463). — I have a Pigot’s London 
directory 1823-4. The ‘‘ Old Salisbury ’’ left 
the Bell and Crown, Holborn, daily (except 
Saturdays) at 3.30 p.m. and the ‘‘ Post 
Coach ’’ left tthe same place daily at 6.30 
p-m. Another coach left the Golden Cross, 
Charing Cross, daily at 5 p.m., and yet an- 
other left the Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, 
daily at 3 p.m. Of the points of arrival at 
Salisbury nothing is said. Another Pigot of 
1828 gives the ‘‘Old Salisbury ’’ as above 
starting at 4 p.m. and the ‘‘ Auxiliary Mail’ 
also from the Bell and Crown, starting at 7 
p.m, Another coach goes daily from the 
Angel, St. Clement’s, at 7 a.m. The last- 
named coach called at ‘‘ Gloucester Coffee 
House, Hatchett’s, New White Horse Cellar.”’ 
These three were all in Piccadilly, the first 
two being on the north side, and the third 
on the south side, 


Huco. 


C. WANKLYN. 


JEWISH WEDDING CUSTOM (elx. 
460).—Jewish weddings are usually cele- 
brated in evening dress. The throwing down 
and breaking of the glass is, I understand, 
symbolical, the idea being that as it would be 
impossible to restore the broken fragments to 
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their entirety, so likewise will it be as im- 
practicable to disunite these two persons who 
have now entered into their solemn bonds of 
matrimony. 

F. Brappury. 


Edward J. Wood’s ‘The Wedding Day in 
all Ages and Countries,’ London, 1869, vol. 1, 
contains the following account of the Jewish 
wedding :— , 


The modern Jews still retain the old custom 
of shattering glass or other vessels by dashing 
them on the ground at their nuptials. Various 
have been assigned for this usage. 
that it suggested the frailty of lite; 
another, that it foretold good fortune and 
plenty; another, that it reminded the people 
of the destruction of Jerusalem; and another, 
that it hinted at the fate of the married pair 
if they broke their nuptial vows. 


reasons 
One 1s, 


wedding 
instance 


In a description of a Russian 
ceremony, Wood mentions another 
of this custom, where, he says, 
the priest then drank the couple’s healths in 
wine out of a gilt wooden cup or glass, from 
which they drank likewise thrice. The vessel 
was then thrown upon the ground, broken, and 
trodden upon, while the bridegroom said 
words to the following effect: ‘‘ Let them be 
so trampled upon and confounded who malici- 
ously endeavour to create ill-will between us.” 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


()V ERMANTEL MOTTOES (clx. 192, 233, 
“264, 285, 319, 429, 464). — Yet another. 
In an old house in Guildford, Surrey is 
carved :— 

“Tf daily thou wouldst rule thyself amidst 

the high and low, 
Do not thou credit all thou hearst, 
N’or speak all that you know.”’ 
F. Brapsury. 


THE MANTLE OF SKELT (clx. 171, 253, 

377, 409, 462).—I had hoped that my 
letter had made it clear that the article 
eventually published in the Magazine of 
Art was not the one originally referred to 
by Stevenson, to which (had it been com- 
pleted) my father might have justly laid 
claim to collaboration, by reason of their con- 
versations about the juvenile drama, and of 
the: records he was ready to supply. Mr. 
Langley Levi was therefore right; and, more- 
over, his interesting list of the old publishers 
should have saved A. C. E, the further mis- 
take of supposing that Clarke of Garrick 
Street was one of them. The sheets drawn 
and printed off by my father of ‘The Miller 
and his Men’ and ‘The Smuggler’ could 
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have been purchased as readily at any other 
of the toy shops. But they happened to be 
used by R. L. S. without acknowledgment, 
and in such a way as to suggest they were 
the work of, perhaps, Redington, or even 
of Skelt. 
H. J. Wess. 

\ ACABRE (“THE DANCE OF DEATH’’) 
I (clx, 342, 411, 449). — An attempt has 
been made to trace the derivation of this 
word to Macphelah, the name of the field and 
cave purchased by Abraham as a_burying- 
The meaning of this term, which 
always occurs with the definite article, is 
not clear. According to the Targummim and 
to the Septuagint it means ‘‘the double,” 
while Gesenius connects it with the Ethiopic 
for ‘‘ithe portion.’’ A more probable deriva- 
tion is from the Arabic makbarah, a cemetery, 
or burial-place. The following Arabic words 
may be usefully compared in this connection : 
Mawt, ‘‘ death ’’ mayt, ‘“‘dying, dead’’; 
maktal (pl.) makatil, ‘‘place of death’’; 
marrah, “4 thing passing away’’; 
ma baki, ‘‘the remainder, the rest.’’ In 
Arabic “ dance ’’ is raks and jifat, ‘‘ corpse.’ 
In Hebrew, we have mittah, ‘‘a bier’’; mitt 
askim, ‘‘undertakers, or attendants at a 
funeral.’”’ 

A fanciful explanation of the term, 
Macabre, has been given, founded upon the 
Hebrew legend that Adam and Eve learned 
how to dig a grave, wherein to deposit the 
corpse of Abel (Arabic, Habbil), by watching 
a raven (Hebrew, oreb) scratching the ground 
in order to dig a hole, wherein to place the 
dead body of one of its kind, then scratching 
the earth over it, and, having succeeded in so 
covering it, executed a pas seul, hopping first 
on one Jeg and then on another. Believing 
this to be an essential part of the ceremony, 
Adam and Eve, after the interment of Abel, 
imitated the movements of the raven and 
executed a pas de deux, on the grave, the 
ryrations thus performed by them being first 
termed mitoreb, which has been corrupted to 
Macabre, and that is the origin of the 
‘* Dance.” 


place, 


Henri M. Léon. 


ITTLE WALES (clx. 460). — The earliest 
mention appears to be in 1298-9 as ‘‘ Petit 
Walles.’” North from the Thames to the E. 
end of Tower Street (Agas); and _ see Hai- 
ward and Gascoyne’s plan of the Tower 
Liberties (1597). Stow (p. 138), and 
Harben (p. 472) have much about it; the 
latter suggests that its name commemorates 
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the conquest of Wales by Edward I, but its 
origin seems obscure, and the Tower Hill 
alterations render it very difficult to locate. 
J. ARDAGH. 

Thames Street 
Wharf was called 


stow says that a 
near the Port or 
“* Gall \ Street,’’ but more often Petty 
Wales. As Petty France in Westminster 
(still existing) was so called on account of 
its French inhabitants, it is presumable that 
Petite Wales was so named after its 
dents. 

Timbs says ‘‘in Stow’s times, were t 


part of 


ee 
Galley 


resi- 
he re- 
been 
hence 


mansion said to have 
Prince of Wales; 
was eniled Petty 
Galley Quay.”’ 
does not appear now, but Galley 


mains of a stone 
he lodging of the 
this part of the street 
W ales. It 
The name 
Dock still 


was also Ca illed 


exists, 
Water FE, GAWTHORP. 
| EGACY SERMONS (clx. 460; clxi. 17). 

4 Included in this category must be placed 
the so-called Drunken Sermon,’’ a homily 
delivered in Grantham Parish 
drunkenness. 
in a bequest by one 
famous 


e 
annually 
1 ‘es . 
Church on the sin of 

The sermon originated 
Michael Solomon, the owner of the 


Angel Inn, The legacy takes the form 
of an annual rent-charge of forty shillings 
on the Angel, 
H. ASKEw. 
At St, Leonard’s, Shoreditch, is annually 





preached on Whit-Tuesday the sermon, en 
Thomas Fairchild (1667 ?-1729) of 
Gardens, Hoxton, either on The 
Works of God in the Creation ”’ 
Certainty of the Resurrection of 
certain changes of the 
. Parts of the Creation,’’ 


dowed by 
the ¢ ty 
Vonderf rful 
or on ‘‘ The 
the Dead, eae by 
Animal and Vegetabl 


Cf = sexiest s of ebm F (Timbs) ; Ps 174. 
Henry Shaw made provision in his will for 
the preaching of an annual sermon upon 
‘* The wisdom and goodness of God, as shown 
in the growth of flowers, fruit, and other 


vegetable kingdom ’’ (Report 
1890, 49 and 103). Foi 
369, 413. 


J. ARDAGH. 


‘IR M — STUTEVILLE (clx. 460).- 


b The De Estotevilles, or as they were later 


prod icts of the 
Missouri Bot. Gard. 
Sir John Gaver cf. cli, 


called, the Stutevilles, were, down _ to 
about the close of the thirteenth century, 


important people in all the three Ridings 
of Yorkshire. The manor of Kirkby Moor- 
side with other lesser ones in the North Rid- 
ing and Cottingham in the East Riding were 
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were also lords and 
and castle of Knares- 


owned by them. They 
wardens of the manor 
borough. 

In 1086 the manor of Kirkby Moorside 
was held by Hugh FitzBaldrick whose daugh- 
ter and heir Ernburga married Robert de 
Stuteville to whom she carried her father’s 





lands. This Robert was nicknamed Front-de- 
Boeuf or Oxhead. 
After some years spent in litigation with 


the Mowbrays who claimed the overlords ship 
of the manors William de Stuteville was al- 
lowed to hold them from the Mowbrays. 

William de Stuteville died in 1203 and 
was buried in Fountains Abbey. As Wil- 
liam’s son Robert dicd young he was sue: 
ceeded by his uncle Nicholas who fought 
against King John at Lincoln where he was 
taken prisoner. He bound his manors at 
Kirkby Moorside and Liddell to pay 1,000 
marks as his ransom. 

He was succeeded by his son Nicholas who 
dicd in 1233 leaving two daughters and co- 


heirs Joan, wife of Hugh Wake and Mar- 
garet, whose marriage had been granted to 


William de Mastac. Margaret was dead in 

235 and her portion of the manors was then 
in the possession of Joan and Hugh Wake. 
The latter died in 1241 and Joan obtained 
custody of his heirs till their full age. She 
married as her second husband Hugh le 
3 yut as a widow she was known as Joan 
de Stuteville 

It is interesting to note that on the strength 
of the evidence supplied by her seal it is 
claimed that she was the first woman to use 
the side-saddle in England. 

The Stuteville mansion in Cottingham was 
known Baynard Castle. 

The above only deals with the main line 
of the Stutevilles. Sir Martin Stutevill 
would belong to a cadet branch of which I 
have no knowledge. 

Nicholas ‘Historic Peerage’ may shed 
some light on the pedigree of the family. 


sigod | 


H, ASKEW. 
Me RDE - PENNIES (clx. 425, 464).—In 


the ‘ Early History of the North Rid- 
ing’ an by William Edwards, I find the 
following :— 

Every prisoner in York Castle in apie 
IIl’s time was required on entering the Castle 
to pay one penny for a cord: “ if he be found 
guilty the gaoler shall find him a rope, if he 
he set free he loses his, penny.” 

Is it possible that this is an explanation of 
the term ‘‘ murder’’ pennies ? 

H, Askew. 
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A Wayfarer in Central Germany. By Mal 
colm Letts. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net). 


()s! E more Mr. Malcolm Letts has put the 
lover of Europe and European history 
heavily in-his debt. Central Germany—be- 
tween Cleve on the east and Magdeburg on 
the west, with the Thuringian Forest as the 
southern limit and Brunswick as the northern- 
most point—is comparatively little known to 
English travellers. Yet its claims are many. 
Here is great natural beauty, rising in places 
to grandeur; here is much of antiquarian 
and archeological interest; and yet more 
the history involved, abundant and varied in 
itself, opens up long vistas into the past in 
many more or less unfamiliar directions. 
The ancient, picturesque, quiet little towns 
which Mr. Letts’s pen sets so vividly before 
us—-Nanten, Soest, Hameln, Erfurt—hold not 
only beauty, but something of the actual 
spirit, the special human quality, of old 
Germany. To seize this is to put the crown 
on enjoyment, and it is precisely here that 
our author shows himself most happy and 
effective. 

He writes with practical aim, mindful of 
what degree of activity makes a really good 
holiday, and his omissions call for praise. 
Plentiful advice about routes, whether for 
walkers or motorists, brings out the fact that 
this part of Germany has been made con- 
venient for people’s use and enjoyment with 
great discretion, Only, in some quarters, the 
churches are shut, as they should not be. 

The introduction of historical characters 
and incidents is, as usual with Mr. Letts, 
deftly and sympathetically managed. The 
most graceful and appealing figure is that of 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary. Here are also old 
Bishop Bernward, and Luther, and Goeth« 
with Karl August beside him, (About these 
two Mr. Letts seems to be half of Emerson’s 
mind when he said: ‘‘ Goethe, in his cor- 
respondence with his Grand Duke of Weimar, 
does not shine. We can see that the Prince 
had the advantage of the Olympian genius.’’) 
and a score or so of figures either every- 
where famous, like Henry the Lion, Otto thi 
Great or Henry IV, or just here standing 
with light upon them, like Countess Uta or 
the Pied Piper. In the way of curious and 
pretty mysterv the most striking thing is the 
rose-tree at Hildesheim. MHildesheim, as is 
natural, quickens our guide’s enthusiasm to 
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eloquence, as, with equal reason, does Naum- 
burg, especially when the statues of the 
founders in its cathedral come to be described. 
The descriptions of churches are most attrac- 
tively done, and not less charming is the way 
in which the individual character of each 
town as a whole is conveyed. 

One thing struck us as a little strange. 
Occupied with medigzval art as he is, Mr. 
Letts neglects the use of common terms for 
the religious subjects with which that art 
abounds, Thus, he speaks of ‘‘ the Meeting 
between Mary and Elizabeth (‘ Whence is this 
to me that the Mother of my Lord should 
come to me?’)’’ when any one else would 
simply put ‘‘the Visitation’’; in another 
place he has a paraphrase where ‘‘ the Seven 
Corporal Works of Mercy ’’ would have served 
his turn. Surely there is something wrong 
about ‘‘ an Annunciation with an announcing 
dove in place of the Angel,’’ since the Dove is 
usually shown in this subject. (It would bi 
interesting to learn of examples of its 
absence), And it is missing the whole point of 
an Assumption to say that the soul of the 
Blessed Virgin is represented as being con- 


veyed to heaven. The photographs are 
delightful. 
The Monumental Effiqres of Sussex, By 


3s. 6d. 


H. R. Mosse. (Hove: Combridges. 
net). 


WE have here a fine contribution to the 
archeology of Sussex. It is not only 
that we are given a full description of all 
the brasses and monumental statuary in the 
county of dates between 1250 and 1650, and 
that to each name is attached an outline of 
all the biographical material available. With 
the needs of brass rubbers and ‘‘ church visi- 
tors’’ in his eye, Dr. Mosse has given us a 
list of parishes according to their regional 
distribution; a chronological index of the 
monuments ; figures showing the components 
of armour; and two appendixes, one explain- 
ing details of costume, emblems and the 
like, and the other giving an alphabetical 
list of families with their arms. The main 
body of the work is comprised in an alphabet 
of place-names. 4 good feature is the giv- 
ing references to explanations set out in the 
text. The earliest of these stone monuments 
a mid-thirteenth century example—is the 
effigy of Sir William de Covert at Sullington 
the latest here dealt with that of Sir Wil- 
liam Springett at Ringmer. Among them, 
as is well known, are several of great beauty 
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as the Winchelsea Alards 
(but Dr. Mosse does not allow us the old 
identifications), the Ifields at Ifield, or the 
Fitzalans at Chichester; and, of later date, 
the Gages at Firle. The brasses are equally 
notable, and if the most famous of them are 
those at Trotton, there are many others 
hardly less instructive. The descriptions of 
armour are most carefully set out, and the 
heraldry is dealt with in full detail. The 
many lovers of Sussex wiil be grateful for 
this scholarly and useful compilation. 


and interest—such 


The Art of Geoffrey Chaucer. By John Liv- 
ingstone Lowes. (Humphrey Milford for 
the British Academy. 2s. net). 

THIS was read last December the Sir 

Israel Gollancz Memorial lecture. Dr. 

Lowes recreates for us the: conditions which 
determined the range, the richness and the 
strong human quality of Chaucer’s art. He 
of course, very good on Chaucer’s relation 
to the literature behind and contemporary 
with him: Latin, French and Italian; but 
we think him fully valuable where he 
swiftly draws for us a picture of Chaucer’s 
surroundings and employments in practical 
life. and the effect of them—in many ways 
subtle or indirect rather than immediate—on 
his work. Chaucer may be said to have 
touched all the levels of the humanity of his 
day from princes to artisans, from students 
and poets to men of business, from queens to 
wives of Bath; touched them, moreover, 
in what was the serious business of their 
lives as well as the fun. Dr. Lowes—drawing 
all this out with some additions from recent 
research in old records—finds him favoured in 
these ways beyond any other poet who ever 
lived. The more we know of his life as poli- 
tician, courtier and man of affairs, and the 
more we wonder at the amount of reading for 
which he found time amid so much activity, 
the more must we admire the force of genius 
which could transmute all that varied experi- 
ence and much craggy knowledge into the 
poetry he has left us. 


as 


is, 


as 
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Shakespeare’s Iterative 
line F, E. Spurgeon. 
for the British 

Ts 


Imagery. By Caro- 
( ~— hrey Milford 
Academy. . 6d. net) 

EK subject of condi neaaas 
dealt with under two aspects: (1) as 
undersong ; (2) as touchstone in Shakespeare’s 
work. The material considered, which Dr. 


is 
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Spurgeon after several years is still in course 
of collecting, is the whole number of _ the 
images used by the dramatist whether thrown 
off in set similes, passing metaphorical ex- 
pressions, or even in a single word. She tells 
us that she has now some six thousand 
examples brought together. We think she is 
well justified in claiming for her new and 
deeply penetrative investigation that it will 
lead us further than we have yet been able 
to go into Shakespeare’s character and inti. 
mate thought, and also furnish new tests for 
determining attribution of plays or parts of 
plays that have been disputed. She has some 
good remarks in this latter connection on 
Henry VIII. Of the images she has chosen 
as illustration the most striking is that of the 
fawning dog craving swee ‘tmeats at table 
which, again and again, stands for Shakes 
peare as the detested image of the false 
friend. She makes much of imagery from 
birds and beasts and the country, and also of 
that drawn from craftsmanship and car 
pentry, which latter leads her to believe that 
Shakespeare was skilful with his hands as 
well as of quick and fastidious senses. As 
illustration of what his images betray con- 
cerning his view of more arduous themes she 
those connected with death. For a 
satisfactory a of the task Dr. Spur- 
geon has set herself it is clear that not only 
is a close familiarity with Shakespeare neces 
sary, but likewise imagination of unusual 
grasp and clearness, and accurate mental 
sympathy. This lecture bears witness to her 
possession of the requisite equipment as well 
as to her steady enthusiasm, 


takes 
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